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the keepers of lions endeavour to tame them when they see them enraged;
but they soothe and caress them, stroking them gently, and speaking with
a soft voice. Never let his weaknesses be the subject of your reproaches.
It can never be just or allowable for you to treat a person in this manner
whom you ought to prefer to the whole world," He prays that this holy
woman might become the mother of many children, that there might be
the more souls to sing the praises of Jesus Christ.1 He often repeats this
important advice, that everyone begin and end every action by offering
his heart and whatever he does to God by a short prayer.2 For we owe
to God all that we are or have; and he accepts and rewards the smallest
action, not so much with a view to its importance as to the affection of
the heart, which in his poverty gives what it has, and is able to give in
return for God's benefits and in acknowledgment of his sovereignty.

St Gregory had been obliged to govern the vacant see of Nazianzum
after the death of his father, leaving the chief care of that church to
Cledonius in his absence. But in 382 he procured Eulalias to be ordained
bishop of that city, and spent the remainder of his life in retirement near
Arianzum, still continuing to aid that church with his advice, though at
that time very old and infirm. In this private abode he had a garden,
a fountain, and a shady grove, in which he took much delight. Here,
in company with certain solitaries, he lived estranged from pleasures
and in the practice of bodily mortification, fasting, watching, and praying
much on his knees. " I live," says he, " among rocks and with wild
beasts, never seeing any fire or using shoes; having only one single
garment.3 I am the outcast and the scorn of men. I lie on straw, clad
in sackcloth: my floor is always moist with the tears I shed.1'4 In the
decline of life he set himself to write pious poems for the edification of
such among the faithful as were fond of music and poetry. He had also
a mind to oppose the poems made use of by the Apollinarist heretics to
propagate their errors by such as were orthodox, useful, and religious,
as the priest Gregory says in his life. He considered this exercise also
as a work of penance, compositions in metre being always more difficult
than those in prose. He therein recounts the history of his life and
sufferings: he publishes his faults, his weaknesses, and his temptations,
enlarging much more on these than on his great actions. He complains
of the annoyance of his rebellious flesh, notwithstanding his great age,
his ill state of health, and his austerities, acknowledging himself wholly
indebted to the divine grace which had always preserved in him the
treasure of virginity inviolable. God suffered him to feel these temptations
that he might not be exposed to the snares of vanity and pride; and that
whilst his soul dwelt in heaven he might be put in mind by the rebellion

1  Quo plures celebreat magni prseconia reals.   Nor. t. ii. p. 144.
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